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substance, and the Second Antimony, wherein the question of whether 
substances are made up of parts, that is, whether they are composite or 
simple entities, leads only to paradox. 

It is difficult to fit these developments into the reformed mereological 
picture offered by Lagerlund and the other authors mentioned above 
Likewise, Courtine develops his picture of post-Suarezian ontology 
entirely independently of the mereological developments discussed above. 

Let us turn to another attempt to isolate the essential characteristics of 
the modem conception of substance, in Ong Van Cung (1997), who 
identifies a set of features which appear at first glance to be logically 
independent of the mereological conception. This, as in the previous case, 
raises the interesting question of their relationship. 

Ong-Van-Cung (1997) has advanced an interesting hypothesis 
conceming the modem conception of substance, a conception that she 
finds underlying the views of Suarez, Descartes, and Leibniz. 


According to this conception, substance has the following properties: 


1. It is centered around the notion of immediate activity. The 
classical, Aristotelian notion also involves activity, but Ong-Van- 
Cung claims that the actuality of the modern conception of 
substance is not grounded in any prior transcendental notion of 
actuality; transcendent, that is, to a conjoined potentiality. The 
actuality of substance is, in the modern case, immediate (218), and 
active in itself. 


2. Second, substance is characterized by completeness (223). For 
Descartes, an incomplete substance is a contradiction in terms; if a 
substance is that which can exist by itself'®, an incomplete 
substance, which has a relation of dependency with another 
substance (for example, the material and formal substances of the 
human person, which enter into composition to constitute a 
complete human substance; or the secondary substance of the 
Categories, i.e. substance as a universal) is by definition not a 
substance at all. Gueroult (1968, 228-9), makes a similar point with 
regard to the human soul and body; for both Descartes and Spinoza, 


16 E.g. Princp. 1, 51. The conventional definition of substance, which derives from 
Aristotle's Categories, characterizes substance negatively, as that which is neither 
"in", nor predicated of, another entity. This definition would seem not to preclude 
other possible relations of dependency. 
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these are complete substances in themselves, and are in no need of 
each other for completion, in contrast to the medieval hylomorphic 
conception. 


3. The problem of universals in avoided in the new conception: 


Descartes dispose déjà d’un concept nouveau de substance, qui rend 
caduc le rapport entre substance première et substance seconde. C'est 
manifeste dans la manière dont Suarez cere, entre l'unité formelle et 
Tunité numérique, une simple distinction de raison (224), 


[Descartes has a new concept of substance already available to him, 
which renders the connection between primary and secondary 
substance obsolete. This is apparent in the way that Suarez discerns a 
simple distinction of reason between formal and numerical unity.) 


If incomplete substance cannot be substance, the concept of 
secondary substance makes little sense, and consequently the 
concept of a universal is rendered problematic. For Suarez, 
substance was individuated by itself as a totality (entiras tota), not 
by any part of itself, such as designated matter (Aquinas), nor by an 
individuating unity which is formally distinct from the entity itself 
(Scotus), For Suarez, an entity and its individual nature are one 
and the same. 


‘Ong-Van-Cung sums up the modern conception of substance as follows, 


Pourtant la ‘modernité” consisterait peut-étre, par le biais de la question 
médiévale de individuation, à transformer le sens de per se et à poser ainsi 
une puissance propre ou positive de la singularisation, puissance au sens 
où, par exemple, Descartes définit la substance comme ce qui ‘existe en 
telle façon qu'elle n'a besoin que de soi-même pour exister’, ou au sens où 
Leibniz parlera de force ou de dynamique en modifiante profondément les 
formes substantielles de la scolastique [...] cela et manifeste dans 
l'invention terminologique et conceptuelle de la notion de cause de soi. 
(222) 


(However, perhaps modernity consists, from the point of view of the 
medieval problem of individuation, in transforming the sense of per se, by 
postulating a self-power or positive power of singularization, a power in 
the sense by which, for example, Descartes defines substance as that which 


"7 See e.g. De Principio Individuationis 166, (Wolter 2005, 81). 
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‘exists in such a way that it needs only itself to exist’, or in the sense where 
Leibniz will speak of force or potentiality, in profoundly changing the 
substantial forms of the scholastics [...] this is apparent in the 
terminological and conceptual novelty of the notion of self-causation.] 


For Ong-Van-Cung there is no surprise that the idea of a self-caused being 
or causa sui (which will be explored in more detail below) appeared to 
originate in the modern era. This idea is perfectly in concordance with the 
new, modern conception of substance, which finds its origin or cause 
within itself, within its own singularity. 

‘Although Ong-Van-Cung’s discussion is centred around, broadly, the 
dynamic properties of the modem conception (characterized by activity 
that is immediate, complete, and self-individuated), whereas the mereological 
and corpuscular pictures emphasize issues related to the static category of 
substance, I think there is common ground to be found between the two. 
Both accounts present a simplified metaphysical picture by abjuring many 
distinctions that can serve as the basis of metaphysical parts. Suarez, for 
instance, replaces Soctus’ formal distinction with a modal distinction 
(Ong-Van-Cung 1997, 217); the latter has anti-symmetrical properties, as 
compared with the formal distinction: a substance can exist without its 
modes, but not vice-versa; not so for things that are formally, but not 
actually, distinct, such as a being’s essence and its specific individuality 
(haeccity). Both the formal and modal distinctions have a basis in reality 
as they are made ex naturae rei and hence make more than a conceptual 
distinction or a distinction of reason. Yet the modal distinction has the 
familiar structure of the substance-accident or subject-property 
relationships, in that it is anti-symmetrical, and can be tied to causality. 
Indeed, for Descartes, mode, quality, and property were virtually 
synonyms. This choice of Suarez was to have implications for the 
development of modern thought. Ong-Van-Cung (218) reports that "Il 
semble que la distinction modale ait ainsi triomphé de la distinction 
formelle dont elle a à présent acquis toutes les caractéristiques. Dans 
Tusage cartésien du vocabulaire formel et univociste de Duns Scot, se 
dissimulerait done un accord avec Suarez contre Duns Scot'*". Thus 
Descartes (and much of early modern philosophy) was to adopt the 
Suarezian language of modes in place of not only Duns Scotus’ formal 


1s 


t would seem that the modal distinction has triumphed over the formal 
distinction, of which it has acquired all the characteristics. An agreement with 
Suarez, contra Duns Scotus, hides behind the Cartesian use of the Scotist 
vocabulary of formality and univocity." 
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distinction, but much of the Aristotelian quality/property language. This 
appears to be a move in the direction towards the reduction of the role of 
metaphysical parts. 

One further point merits attention: Ong-Van-Cung emphasizes the 
difference between the early modem conception of substance and the 
doctrines of Duns Scotus; in the previous section we have seen that some 
thinkers have on the contrary located the origin of many characteristically 
modem doctrines precisely in Scotus’ work”. At the same time, I noted 
that the relation between Scotus’ metaphysics and modem doctrines is an 
ambiguous one. What are we to make of this ambiguous inheritance? 1 
shall say something further about this issue, insofar as it relates to my 
main topic, towards the end of this monograph. 

The problem of the relationship between law-like behaviour and 
subjectivity has been raised. Let us now tum to this latter of these two, 
which has also been claimed to be central to modern thinking. 


3.3 Subjectivity 


We have seen that Heidegger has claimed that subjectivity is central to 
modem philosophy, by means of the grounding of mathesis in 
mathematization and the positing of the transcendental ego. In the Lectures 
on the History of Philosophy, Hegel makes a similar claim (without the 
emphasis on mathematization—likely a reaction, on Heidegger's part, to 
Marburg NeoKantianism), 


Descartes made a fresh start in every respect. Thinking and philosophizing, 
the thought and the formation of reason in modem times, begins with him. 
‘The principle in this new era is thinking, the thinking which proceeds from 
itself. We have exhibited this inwardness above all with respect to 
Christianity; it is pre-eminently the Protestant principle. The universal 
principle now is to hold fast to inwardness as such, to set dead externality 
and sheer authority aside and to look upon it as something not to be 
allowed. In accordance with this principle of inwardness, the inmost core 
of inwardness—thinking is what now establishes itself on its own account. 
(Hegel 1990, 131-2.) 


In fact, subjectivity—the grounding of philosophizing in thinking, by 
means of the complete conformity of objects to thought—is part of a 


1 For a detailed examination of the possible Scotist influences on Descartes’ work, 
see Ariew (1999), chap. 2. For another avenue of disagreement between Scotism 
and Descartes, see Des Chene (1996, 84). 
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larger nexus of problematics, such as the problem of representationalism, 
the problem of skepticism, and the so-called epistemological turn of 
modem philosophy. Yet if modern philosophy is neither essentially 
subjective nor representational, there is probably no meaningful way in 
which it could be claimed to be uniquely epistemological”. For since Plato 
philosophy has always been concerned with epistemology one way or the 
other, as it has been with ontology. I note the term itself is a nineteenth 
century invention, and was unknown to the early moderns. This does not 
mean that it wasn't a modern concern; ontology likely did not wait for its 
seventeenth century coinage, either. But it was not a uniquely modern 
concern. 

Subjectivity is, furthermore, connected with an even broader range of 
issues, (as we can see from Hegel's ruminations above) such as those of 
personal autonomy or individualism; the centering of the cosmos around 
man, or humanism; the centrality of the self in the imagination, the priority 
of personal experience, and other ideas taken from political and aesthetic 
spheres; however, from the point of view of the present essay these are 
properly thought of as expressed by mentalities, and so fall outside the 
scope of the present discussion. 

Instead, I would like to focus on two particular issues: the role of the 
cogito argument in Cartesianism after Descartes, and Heidegger's 
mathematization argument. For if subjectivity concerns the grounding of 
objects in thought (which makes it a form of idealism), this latter issue 
concerns the inverse relationship, that is, the relation of thought to objects, 
in this case in terms of the object-orientation of thinking. 


3.3.1 Cartesianism and the cogito 


Not only did Hegel claim that modern philosophy begins with Descartes’ 
"metaphysics of the understanding", in the Encyclopedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences, he explicitly singled out Descartes’ cogito 
argument as modern philosophy’s point of departure. 

Although the importance of this argument for Descartes philosophy 
was recognized in Descartes’ own time, it is curious that many of the 
succeeding developments in Cartesian philosophy, such as those by 
Descartes’ self-styled successors such as Malebranche, Roger Desgabets, 


% Heidegger reminds us that Descartes’ principle work was entitled Mediationes 
de prima philosophia, ("Meditations on first philosophy", i.e. metaphysics). The 
1647 French translation by D’Albert was entitled Les meditations metaphysiques. 
See also the following note 
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and Pierre-Sylvain Régis, make little use of this aspect of Descartes 
philosophical system”'. This often overlooked fact merits further attention, 

Let us begin with probably the most prominent Cartesian after 
Descartes, Nicholas Malebranche. For Malebranche, although appearing at 
times to reproduce arguments that familiarly mirror Descartes’ own 
explorations in skeptical doubt and its resolution in the cogito argument, it 
is a fact that, as Martial Gueroult observes, the argument loses much of its 
importance in his work: "Fait remarqable", observes Gueroult, "de toutes 
ces ouvres, une seule commence par le Cogito"? (Gueroult 1955, 22). Ina 
chapter of his Malebranche entitled Déchéance du Cogito (“Decline of the 
Cogito”), Gueroult explains that, for Malebranche, the cogito argument 
loses many of its crucial functions, in particular, its foundational function 
as the producer of the first clear and distinct ideas, the guarantors of 
veracity. As Gueroult explains, 


Pour Malebranche toutes les vérités fondamentales sont originellement 
indépendantes du Cogito. Elles ont une évidence propre aussi immédiate 
que la sienne. De plus, leur valeur objective n’a pas à être établie, car elle 
n’a jamais été mise en doute. (43). 


[For Malebranche, all the fundamental truths are, at bottom, independent of 
the Cogito, They have their own evidence, more immediate than that of the 
Cogito. Furthermore, their objective validity does not need to be 
established, since they are never in doubt.] 


‘Though the cogito argument does occur in Malebranche’s work, it does 
not play the foundational role it does in Descartes; it is secondary and less 
immediate than other fundamental truths. What takes its place? 
Malebranche, we find out, substitutes the vision of God for the Cogito 
argument. For Malebranche, it is the vision of ideas in God in all their 
clarity that act as the guarantor of the veracity of science and of our grasp 
of essences, not the clarity and distinctness of the cogito. 

And in fact, for Malebranche, the cogito has little to do with clarity and 
distinctness. For the self is not a subject of clear and distinct perception, 
but of obscure and confused. The self does not possess that transparency 


2 Ariew (1999, 188-9), notes that "That image of Descartes [as centred around the 
cogito argument] does not mesh very well with the reality of the reception of his 
philosophy in the seventeenth century [...] one can read whole books critical of 
Descartes’ philosophy, written in the seventeenth century, without running into any 
discussion of the cogito or any other aspect of Descartes’ epistemology”. 

%2 "Remarkable fact: in all of his works, only one begins with the Cogito." 
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and clarity that it does in Descartes; it is subject to emotions and passions, 
which are never perceived as clearly as that other realm of comprehension, 
intelligible extension—not to mention other ideas (which for Malebranche 
are in, or are perceived in, to speak more accurately, God, and not the 
self). The self is not a reliable source of knowledge, nor is it a reliable 
subject of knowledge. All the cogito can do, for Malebranche, is to 
acquaint one with the existence of the self, not its essence. It merely 
reveals to us the existence of mental reality, and that this mental reality is 
easier to understand than the body. As Gueroult explains, the cogito is 
transformed from an experience of veracity and rationality, in Descartes, 
to an ordinary lived experience, in Malebranche (48). It becomes, for 
Malebranche, merely a preliminary starting point for what for him was a 
more crucial experience, the vision of all things in (or through) God. And 
unlike our (eventual) knowledge of extension, which, when seen 
(understood) through God, as intelligible extension, is perfectly clear and 
distinct, we never come to know the soul in this way. We never know the 
soul through its idea, only through consciousness or sensation, which is 
always inexact. This is due to the fact that, although our knowledge of the 
soul is imperfect, it is not false or deceptive, unlike our unrefined 
knowledge, through sensation, of the body. Knowledge of the soul may be 
inadequate, but it does not need to be corrected through the ideas, unlike 
our knowledge of extension. Hence, the soul is never really the subject of 
radical doubt, as it is in Descartes. (R.d. V. 11.2.7). 

Another consequence of the difference between the two approaches is 
mentioned by Gueroult, (56-59) and that is the differences in the principles 
that underlie the different versions of the cogito arguments, and thus in 
their respective inferential forms. 

For Descartes, the cogito, when expressed in its full logical form”, 
takes the form of a modal syllogism: Zf something thinks, it must exist. 
There is thinking, therefore there is an existing thing. Undergirding the 
necessity of the cogito is the principle: In order to think, existence is 
necessary. Gueroult calls this principle "hypothetical", for it does not 
presume the existence of thinking things. For Descartes, the cogito is 
founded on a principle, not an experience, although it may be intuited or 
understood through an experience. Furthermore, this principle "does not 
exceed the sphere of my thinking” (59), as it is most properly expressed as 


> The cogito argument is probably best seen as an intuition, not a fully expressed 
logical argument, in both Descartes (for which see Gaukroger (1989), and 
Malebranche. For the purposes of analysis we can consider their logical 
equivalents. 
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a conditional statement linking thinking things with existence, not making 
a categorical assertion about something pre-existing. This principle is a 
hypothetical assertion about something which we come to experience 
later, through the actual experience of the cogito argument itself. 

For Malebranche, however, the argumentative situation is very 
different. According to Gueroult, for Malebranche the principle underlying 
the cogito is the very different Nothingness has no properties (nihili nullas 
esse affectiones sive qualitates). Although accepted by Descartes as well, 
Gueroult points out that this principle is never used by Descartes in the 
context of the cogito. It is, for Descartes, merely an "empty formality" 
(58), "something well known by the natural light" in Descartes’ words 
(Princp. 1, 11; AT VIIA, 8-9), used by Descartes but once”, to show that 
the soul is better known than the body. But for Malebranche, this principle 
is something else. It is a principle that is revelatory of existence, that has a 
categorical form; that is, that says something about reality considered in 
general ("nothingness" is not something existing, of course; the statement 
is likely best understood in its positive form: Properties indicate the 
existence of something). For Malebranche, therefore, the full inference 
runs: Properties indicate the existence of something; thinking is a 
property; therefore, something exists. The cogito is then just one particular 
instance of this principle, whose field of application is being in general, 
and which is known via God, not found innate in the soul, as Descartes’ 
principle is. 

We can conclude that the cogito argument, although used by 
Malebranche, has a very different function, a very different form, and a 
very different place in Malebranche’s argumentation than in Descartes’. In 
particular, it is not intimately connected with the ultimate sign of veracity 
and deductive probity, that is, clear and distinct ideas. It is not connected 
with the soul in any essential way, for it reveals nothing of the actual 
essence of thinking substance, only its existence. And it is in fact merely 
one particular instance of a more general axiom, an axiom has as its field 
of application existence in general, not just that of the soul. It would 
appear that, for Malebranche at least, the cogito has little to do with 
subjectivity, that is, subjectivity understood as a vehicle of truth. It merely 
reveals to us the existence of something which is never perceived but 
confusedly and obscurely (the soul), and is at most a step on the way to a 
greater vision, what would appear to be a theologically oriented vision, not 
a subjective one. As Gueroult puts it, for Malebranche the point of 


% As pointed out by Schmaltz (2002, 60), this principle also supports Descartes’ 
claim that purely empty space or void is impossible. 
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departure for philosophy ("science") is neither being, nor doubt, nor the 
cogito, but the vision of infinite being. For Malebranche the cogito is but a 
second order truth, empirical, obscure, and confused. (61). 

Malebranche kept a place for the cogito argument, although in a 
weakened form. Yet Descartes” followers Roger Desgabets and Pierre- 
Sylvain Régis openly criticized it. As Schmaltz (2002, 1) reports, 
Desgabets, a Benedictine monk who in his own time was taken to be a 
committed Cartesian in the eyes of his contemporaries, advanced a form of 
Cartesianism which "given the preoccupation in  twentieth-century 
discussions of Descartes with the epistemological and metaphysical 
implications of his cogito argument" appears to deviate markedly from the 
standard picture of Descartes’ thought. Desgabets advanced a kind of 
physicalist® version of Cartesianism, in which knowledge of (and a 
fortiori the foundational aspects of) the soul took second place to 
extension. In this, his thinking shares certain tendencies with that of 
Malebranche, but whereas for Malebranche certain truth, in the form of 
clear and distinct ideas, is guaranteed by the intuition of ideas in God, for 
Desgabets, as for his follower Régis, it is the centrality of material 
substance or extension, which takes its place. For Desgabets, matter is 
foundational: once created, it cannot be destroyed. Matter is identical with 
extension, and the idea that extension, once created, could cease to exist is 
to be rejected. Matter is completely contained by "imaginable space", 
which, once imagined, cannot be so-to-speak unimagined. Matter thus 
becomes "indefectible" (98). This doctrine has a number of consequences, 
‘one of which is to challenge the conceptualism usually associated with 
Cartesianism. Schmaltz reports that, 


Desgabets and Régis attempted to address this problem [conceptualism 
undermining our understanding of supposedly immutable eternal truths] by 
grounding this immutability in something distinct from our mutable 
perceptions. This solution reveals that they were committed at a deep level 
to a realism that places the ground of the immutable truths we perceive in a 
world external to our perception [...] from the fact that there is this sort of 
relation to our perception, they drew the further epistemological conclusion 
that we can know the existence of extended substance simply by reflecting 
on the nature of that perception. Here they set themselves in opposition to 


25 Although, needless to say, Desgabets was hardly a physicalist in the current 
sense of the term, as for him mental events most certainly don’t reduce to physical 
ones. They are, however, and apparently unlike for Descartes, always connected or 
coordinated with physical occurrences. See Cook (2008) for some helpful 
discussion 
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Descartes, who claimed in the Meditations that experience can afford no 
immediate knowledge of the existence of an extra-mental world. (128-9) 


It is from the standpoint of this doctrine, the doctrine of the indefectibility 
of matter, that Desgabets came to criticize the cogito argument. If matter 
can ground a kind of realism, then it is clear that an epistemology that 
grounds veracity in perception of the soul would come to take second 
place. Indeed, Desgabets asserts that the cogito had “neither solidity nor 
use" (73). It is undermined by our more certain knowledge of material 
substance. At the same time, the hyperbolic doubt that clears the way for 
the cogito loses its functionality. Desgabets maintains that an 
intentionality principle, that supposes that consciousness is inherently 
directed towards objects, is a necessary feature of thinking. Hyperbolic 
doubt that dispenses with this feature of thought would thus be of no use. 
Moreover, Desgabets and Régis both maintained that temporal 
succession is inherently tied to material substance. For Descartes, there is 
always a psychological dimension to temporal succession. Even though, 
strictly speaking, there is no time without change and motion (in 
agreement with the classical formulation of Aristotle), Descartes did 
appear to believe that it made sense to speak of a psychical sense of 
duration that took place in minds that could not be understood to be in 
motion”. However, these two followers of Descartes took the fact that 
there appears to be a regular succession of mental phenomena as proof of 
the contention that the soul is essentially united to the body. For, on the 
strict interpretation of the Aristotelian definition of time, if time is 
inherently connected to motion, and if the soul cannot be said to move (for 
it does not occupy a place; motion requires change of place), then the 
experience of succession in mental phenomenon cannot originate in the 
soul, and can only be a sign of bodily influence. Once again, the cogito 
argument, which purports to establish veracity on the grounds of thinking 
alone, loses its importance, for it appears to be an answer to a question that 
needn’t be asked. For Desgabets, a true understanding of the nature of 
human thinking must involve the body, to which it appears to be 
inseparably connected by virtue of its temporally successive nature. 
Mind-body dualism’ was adhered to by practically all followers of 
Descartes, the above two thinkers included. As Schmaltz has pointed out, 
in our time” it has been virtually taken for granted that Descartes’ primary 


% See further infra. section 3.7 for Descartes’ understanding of temporality and 
duration. 
77 In fact, as we have seen, this tendency to interpret Descartes’ thought as an 
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concems centered around the theory of knowledge, and hence were 
aligned towards one particular pole of his dualistic ontology, the mental 
The work of Malebranche, Desgabets and Régis has shown, in various 
ways, that Cartesianism can be (and in some versions had been) coherently 
centered around the other pole of the mind-body pair. 


3.3.2 Mathesis and subjectivity” 


Is early modem thinking inherently subjective? We have seen that what is 
often today taken to be the /eitmotiv of Cartesian philosophy, and the basis 
of its supposed subjectivity, the cogito argument, weakened or abandoned 
by some of Descartes’ immediate followers, who saw themselves as no 
less Cartesian in spite of this. But, outside of the cogito argument itself, 
can Cartesian thought, or more generally early modern thought, be said to 
be part of a subjective moment in the history of philosophy? For Hegel, 
Cartesian thought, by which modern philosophy begins, identifies being 
with thinking, that is, objects are understood by their conformity to the 
intellect (in contradistinction to the medieval formula that thought 
adequates itself to being). This is supposedly the significance of the cogito 
argument itself, Hegel emphasizes Descartes” reluctance to concede that it 
is in fact an argument at all. Hegel takes this reluctance as Descartes’ 
concession that the cogito functions as a kind of a priori assumption, an 
assumption of the equivalence of thinking and being. For Hegel, thinking 
that has postulated such an equivalence has a very specific function within 
his (Hegel’s) philosophy. As Floy Andrews (2000) explains, 


One could go on, but it is now sufficiently manifest that Hegel's treatment 
of Descartes in the Lectures on the History of Philosophy has concretely as 
its paradigm the self-development of the Idea in the Logic. What simply 
appears in Descartes or is ‘innate’, presupposed, asserted, is inadequate to 
the full self-determination of the absolute Idea. Yet it is a moment in that 
life of God in himself ‘The eternal life of God is to find himself, become 
aware of himself, coincide with himself. In this ascent there is an 
alienation, a disunion, but it is the nature of the spirit, of the Idea, to 


exploration of the consequences of the cogito argument goes back at least to Hegel 
% This subsection is a largely a critique of the mathematization thesis associated 
with Heidegger, Husserl, Koyré, and Burtt, insofar as it applies to what might be 
called the philosophical standpoint of Descartes and other early modern thinkers; 
for a criticism of this idea as an interpretation of Cartesian and Galilean physics 
(especially in the case of the physics of free fall), see Arthur (2016), and Damerow 
etal. (1992). 
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alienate itself in order to find itself again.” 


For Hegel, Cartesian thinking (and by extension, early moder thinking, 
prior to Kant) is pure, abstract conceptual thinking, which subordinates the 
objects of thought to the rules of thinking itself, which corresponds to the 
unmediated idea or concept, and to unmediated understanding (Verstanden), 
which functions by means of "picture thinking” or presentational thought 
(Vorstellen). 

In a similar vein, we have seen that for Heidegger modem thinking is 
mathesis, which for Heidegger constitutes the mathematization of nature, 
that is, the attempt to subject the entirety of nature to that which is decided 
or known in advance, to impose the unlimited universalizing of thought on 
objects. This mathematization is grounded, according to Heidegger, in the 
postulations of the Cartesian ego, which by placing itself at the foundation 
of clear and distinct ideas grounds the mathematization of thought”. 

Thus for both of these thinkers, Cartesianism begins to resemble 
something very similar to the kind of transcendental subjectivity 
conventionally associated with Kant; but an uncritical, rather than a 
critical subjectivity, that is. Hegel notes that Kant was the first to 
distinguish between understanding (Verstand) and reasoning (Vernunfi)”. 
The former is (according to Hegel) unreflexive and uncritical, while the 
latter is essentially dialectical, and so self-reflexive and critical. Thus, for 
Hegel and Heidegger, thinking in Cartesianism functions somewhat in the 
manner that the perception of space and time do for Kant in the 
Transcendental Aesthetic, for here thinking imposes an uncritical 
universalizing on the objects of thought in the manner of that space and 
time function as unreflexive intuitive spaces within which temporal and 
spatial perception take place. Thinking is, in this interpretation, unbounded 
and infinitary, in that it has no internal manner of limitation. 

But is Cartesian thought really infinitary in this way? Jean-Luc Marion 
and Vincent Carraud have thrown doubt on this characterization of 


® It should be noted that there were other contemporary accounts of the 
mathematization of early modem thought that did not approach the problem 
through subjectivization or the cogito argument, but by means of other grounds, 
Husserl, in the Crisis of the European Sciences, approaches the issue through the 
distinction between primary and secondary qualities and the postulation of a 
universal causal tie between the two that will enable qualitative sensations to be 
mathematized. On Husserl’s account, mathematization could then be seen as 
another instance of the universalization of causality, to be treated in section 3.6, 
below. 

* Hegel (1991, 88) (§45, Zusatz). 
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Cartesianism. According to Marion, Cartesianism is, in important respects, 
not a philosophy of unlimited, unbounded subjectivity, but a philosophy of 
finitude, 


‘The certitude of science (and this we owe to Descartes alone) is deployed 
perfectly in the finitude of its foundation and implies no infinite 
knowledge. In fact, only finitude as conceived by Descartes, and which 
opposes him in advance to all metaphysical pretensions to absolute 
knowledge (from Spinoza to Hegel) permits one to describe the ontical and 
epistemic situation in which we find ourselves today [...] Descartes thus 
posed, more clearly than most metaphysicians, the principle that there is no 
subjectivity other than the finite. Because, even more essential to the res 
cogitans than its ontical status, than its cogitative performance or its 
rational qualification, is the finitude in it. Before and yet like Kant and 
Heidegger, Descartes thought the ego that we ourselves are, whatever the 
case may be, as finite. (Marion 2007) 


So, for Marion, Cartesian subjectivity is in fact comparable to the 
subjectivity posited by Kant and Heidegger (critical, reflexive, limited), 
not the supposed unlimited, unbounded subjectivity that the Hegelian and 
Heideggerian picture of rationalism attributes to it, and thus, according to 
the definition of subjectivity at the beginning of this section, not really 
subjectivity at all. 

In Sur la théologie blanche de Descartes, Marion explores the extent to 
which Descartes’ doctrines concerning the divine creation of eternal truths, 
(eternal truths such as those of mathematics or basic physical laws of 
motion, knowledge of which is at the same time innate in us), primarily 
expressed in a number of letters written to Mersenne in the 1630s, are able 
to form a coherent doctrine. What does it mean to claim that eternal, 
apparently necessary truths, are at the same time subject to the free will of 
God, in that they are purely God’s free creation? And in what sense can 
they be said at the same time to be innate? How to make sense of the claim 
that eternal truths can be created? (Marion 1981, 267-8). Without too 
much expostulation, it can be said that this doctrine (which, for Marion, 
"nothing less than the place of Descartes in the history of being is 
implicated." [Des Chene 2002}), is not only coherent and meaningful, but 
marks an essential break not only with the middle ages, but with another 
widespread tendency in modern thought, the tendency towards the 
univocity of reason and the grounding of necessary truths in some sort of 
formal principle or condition, whether external to the divine nature or not, 
but all the same, uncreated, not subject to divine creation (as for example 
God’s own nature is uncreated). So these laws are at once necessary, and 
at the same time, arbitrary, much as, to use one of Descartes’ own 
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metaphors, the decrees of a king are, once instituted, mandatory. There is 
no necessity of reason to these decrees, for the king needn’t furnish any 
justification for his laws, but once promulgated, these laws in a sense 
become reason, in that they define what must be legally adhered to. Thus 
there is a certain here and now to them, a certain situatedness or finiteness 
to them, despite the fact that they are at the same time both necessary and 
innate (Descartes asks us to imagine that the king has somehow impressed 
these laws in our own minds). 

But there is another aspect of finitude in Descartes. As Marion puts it 
elsewhere, "And so the first two meditations deal at least indirectly with 
finitude, first by repeating the incomprehensibility of that which bypasses 
the science of objectivity [the divine nature], and then by temporalizing 
the cogitatio." (Marion 2007). The science of objectivity is the method of 
the Regulae, mathesis. Descartes, as we have seen, maintains that the 
truths of mathesis are created by God, and depend on God’s creation for 
their truth (although not as such in the Meditations—here he only 
mentions the incomprehensibility of the divine nature, to which Marion is 
referring). 

But Marion also emphasizes that the thinking of the cogito begins with 
doubt, is originally doubting (verum etiam est te, qui dubitas, esse [...] si 
non essem, non possem dubitare). Doubting is finite thinking, because it is 
aware of its limitations, of its imperfections. And this cogito is only true of 
the moment, because, it is a conditional truth, contingent upon the self- 
awareness of the doubting self. The cogito argument can only proceed 
when doubt exists, and so is grounded in temporality, in finitude. For 
Descartes, it is, as Gueroult has pointed out (as we noted earlier), a 
hypothetical, not categorical, expression. The cogito is not a logical truth, 
or what in Descartes’ time would be called a common notion such as 
“equals subtracted from equals leave equals", but a contingent truth 
dependent on the existence of the self. 

Vincent Carraud has also pointed out another singularity of Descartes’ 
position within early modern metaphysics, in this case, concerning the 
relationship between cause and reason (ratio), and in the associated 
development and emergence of what was to become the principle of 
sufficient reason as it is found in Leibniz’ metaphysics. As Carraud’s 
thesis is concerned with causation, I shall leave a more detailed 
examination of these ideas to section 3.6 below, but here I wish to note 
that Carraud shows us that Descartes was likely the first thinker” to 


3! There have been some suggestions that the idea of causa sui also appears 
Plotinus (e.g. Narbonne 1993), but this is outside the scope of the present study. 
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propose that the divme nature could be subject to rules of causation, by 
placing God under causal rules", under which God is considered to be a 
self-caused (cansa sea) being. For most medieval thinkers, causal rales 
applied only to created beings, not God. At one point, Descartes claims 
that no being. created or uncreated, should be exempt from causal laws: it 
is Legitimate, he claims, to inquire about the cause or reason for any 
bbeing’s existence Descartes, however, appears not to fully endorse this 
claim”, for at another place he claims thatthe idea of self-causation is part 
of our thinking or interpretation of the divine nature's unlimited power, 
not part of the divine nature itself, for various traditional reasons pointed 
out by his objectors (in the Objections and Replies to the Mediators). 
Descartes, in fact, usually expresses this causation principle as a 
disiamction—God's power is the “cause or reason" of his existence 
Carraud points out that this expression is not a junction of synonyms, but 
appears to be an exclusive disjunction“; God's existence is "from a cause 
for from itself as a cause”, as Descartes puts it in his reply to Caters in the 
fast replies (my emphasis). "Appears" is the operative word here. As 
Carraud explains, Descartes seems to be equivocal about the matter of the 
meaning of "or" (sive) in the expression, leaving it uncertain as to whether 
We are to understand the expression causa sive ratio as postulating an 
equivalence between causes and seasons, or a division of things into those 
that are caused and those which. though uncansed, can nevertheless be 
supplied with reasons for their origins 

Thus, far from subjecting God to a universal principle of reason, which 
an unequivocal interpretation of the cansa sive ratio expression would 
famish, Descartes appears to hedge his bets, so-to-speak, as he "provided 
instruments [that helped build this principle, which Carraud claims was 
eventually to evolve into the principle of sufficient reason as it appears in 
Leibniz) and at the same time opposed himself against it", by leaving its 
meaning open to interpretation. (Casraud 2007). 

Likewise, Carraud (2002. 15) has remarked on the peculiarity of the 


For possible roots of the idea in both Seorus and Suarez, see Lee (2006), 
*2 mWhat does seem co me selZevident ss that whatever exists either derives its 
existence from a cause or derives its existence from itself as kom a cause” (Resp. 
LAT VIL 119 

2 The first unequivocal endorsement of the idea of God as causa suf 1 in Spinoza 
tines. det. 1). 

* Malebranche takes it porely as an exclusive disjunction. For Leibniz. itis an 
equivalence. Descartes is equivocal about the matter. See Carraud (2007. 93, 100); 
CCassaud (2002, 263) and especially p 502 or seq 
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equation of causality with reason in the Cartesian causal context, that is, of 
causality as efficient causation. For surely (and traditionally), efficient 
causality is the cause least connected with or expressive of reason; 
traditionally, formal and final causes have been connected with 
explanation of reasons in a metaphysical context. The efficient cause is 
(conventionally) no more than the moving cause or initiator of motion or 
change, at most an explanation of physical events, not a ratio essentiae. 
The relationship of efficient causality to the principle of sufficient reason 
is thus problematic, 


Autrement dit, se pose la question de savoir si la primauté de l'efficience 
est la condition de la possibilité de l'accès de la raison suffisante a la 
principialité, ou son dernier empêchement. A-t-on affaire à deux réponses 
contradictoires à la même question du fondement, la cause ou la raison, ou 
ă deux réponses successives, la cause puis la raison, l'efficience étant alors 
un moment nécessaire à I’incubation du principe de raison suffisante ? [...] 
en excluant radicalement les sens de la cause qui seuls pouvaient 
traditionnellement être identifiés avec la raison—la cause formelle et la 
cause finale—Descartes rompait définitivement avec une équivalence 
ancienne et établie, moment initial de T'incubation du principe de raison 
suffisante : en dépit des apparences, la formule cartésienne causa sive ratio 
ne répéterait pas alors laitia xa AGyos pseudo-aristotélicien, elle 
Pécartélerait. (14-15) 


[To put it another way, the question arises as to whether the primacy of 
efficient causality is the condition for the possibility of the principle of 
sufficient reason becoming fundamental, or is instead, its last hindrance. 
Does one have a situation of two contradictory responses to the same 
question concerning foundations, cause or reason, or two successive 
responses, cause and then reason, efficient causality then being a necessary 
stage in the birth of the principle of sufficient reason? [...] in radically 
excluding the sense of causality which alone could have been traditionally 
identified with reason—formal and final causality—Descartes broke 
categorically with an ancient and established equivalence, the first moment 
in the birth of the principle of sufficient reason: despite appearances, the 
Cartesian formula causa sive ratio would not repeat the pseudo- 
Aristotelian aitia xa A6yo<; it would distance itself from it.] 


The "hegemony of efficient causality" (15) would seem to be the least 
suitable to a universalization and mathematization of reality; motion or 
change has little relation to the mathematical as such, traditionally the 
science of quantity; even less so to ratio or reason. 

Is then the Cartesian universalization of efficient causation an initiator, 
an ancestor, or a peculiar deviation from the principle of sufficient reason 
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which eventually flourished in Leibniz’ thought? Can the principle of 
sufficient reason be called a Cartesian principle? If not, what does the 
Cartesian “principle” (formula) of causa sive ratio amount to, from the 
point of view of sufficient reason? 

An answer to this question must be postponed for the moment. But we 
can at least conclude the following: If the Cartesian mathesis is finite, 
limited, or equivocal in the manner just discussed, it cannot be subjective 
in the sense mentioned here, for subjectivity in this sense is necessarily a 
foundation for a universalizing, unlimited, and rationally transparent 
perspective™. What then can be said about the relation of Cartesian 
finitude to the rest of early modern thinking, to which it is often in 
conflict, as we have seen from both Marion and Carraud? For Marion and 
Carraud, Descartes appears as almost something of a paradox, instigator of 
a tradition to which he only partially belonged: "Modern metaphysics 
constructed itself in opposition to that [Descartes’ thinking] which made it 
possible." (Carraud 2007). For Marion and Carraud, Descartes still 
remains a singular thinker within early modem philosophy, although not in 
the way usually understood; not so much the first modern thinker, but a 
kind of singularity within the "linear and homogenous movement which 
leads the history of causality from Suarez to Leibniz” (Carraud op. cit., 
98). This singularity can be difficult to understand; is it a hesitation before, 
or simply a variation of, modemity? Is it part of a path towards modern 
thinking, or merely an alternative branch? Is Descartes’ thinking fully 
modern, or partially something else? I hope to provide some answers to 
this dilemma in the last part (chapter four) of this study. 


3.4 Representationalism 


Another important doctrine often associated with early modern philosophy 
is representationalism, or the idea that direct cognitive access to external 
objects (whether by sense perception or through some other means such as 
some form of intellectual perception, the latter which operates by means of 
the senses, but has as its object a non-sensual content such as form) is not 
possible. Representationalism asserts that cognition is mediated by an 
intermediary, such as, for example, an idea. Ideas, as mediators, are—from 
the representationalist point of view—the direct objects of our perceptual 
faculties, which are then taken to represent or stand for objects in the 
external world. 


3$ For another argument against Heidegger’s claim, see section 3.7, note 77, below. 


